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toteles (pp. 295-304) : P. Bo-KOWNEW.-An account of the teaching of 
Socrates must start from Aristotle, not from Plato or Xenophon. Aris- 
totle represents Socrates as the founder of induction, as the one who 
gives the definition of many theoretical aspects of ethics, and as a teacher 
who insisted upon the identity of virtue and knowledge. La correspond- 
ance des genres du Sophiste, der Philebe et du Timee (pp. 305-334) : L. 
KouciER.-The categories treated in the Sophist are those of the idea of 
being, in the Philebus those of abstraction, in the Timasus those bearing 
upon concrete existences. F. P. v. Herbert (pp. 335-344) : W. SAXGE.-An 
account of the manufacturer Herbert's (1759-1811) news on the Theoc- 
racy and suicide. Rezensionen Die neuesten Escheinungen auf dern ge- 
biete der geschichte der Philosophie. Zeitschriftenschau. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



Sie E. Kay Lankester writes as follows in the issue of Nature for 
December 14, 1914, concerning the death of the eminent scholar, Professor 
Ingram Bywater: 

" On December 18 there died in his house in Onslow Square the greatest 
Greek scholar of our time. Ingram Bywater was remarkable for the fact 
that he was imbued with the scientific spirit, and pursued the investigation 
of Greek thought — what may be called ' the Greek thing ' — in the true 
scientific method. He was in close sympathy with scientific men engaged 
in other branches of investigation, of the methods and results of which he 
had a remarkable understanding and appreciation. 

" Bywater was born in 1840, and after early days spent at University 
and King's College Schools, became a scholar of Queen's College, Oxford; 
then, in 1863, fellow and tutor of Exeter College. On the death of Jowett 
in 1893 he was appointed by Mr. Gladstone Eegius Professor of Greek. 
It was chiefly through Bywater's influence that Exeter College was led to 
offer in 1872 a fellowship in the competition for which biology was to be 
the chief subject. Huxley and Rolleston acted as examiners on behalf of 
the college, and I had the good fortune to be the successful candidate. 
My college rooms were adjacent to Bywater's, and we became constant 
companions and friends. We often discussed — when the college slumbered 
— the life and learning of the world and our own special studies in a 
tobacco-parliament of two during the small hours of the night. I learned 
more from him than I can say, and not only enjoyed his wise and humorous 
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discourse and his freedom from pedantry, but formed a warm regard for 
his fine spirit, his wide learning, and his intellectual veracity. When my 
fellow-student, Moseley — who had not competed for the Exeter fellowship 
owing to his appointment as naturalist on the Challenger expedition — 
returned from his travels, Bywater proposed that the college should elect 
him also to a fellowship, which was done. 

" In 1885 Bywater married the second daughter of Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
of Salcombe Regis, widow of Mr. Hans Sotheby, a former fellow of Exeter 
College. The work of her nephews, Charles and Vaughan Cornish, is well 
known to scientific naturalists. Bywater was singularly happy in his 
marriage, and after the death of his wife in 1908 never recovered his 
strength and vivacity. He resigned his professorship, but still gave his 
services to the university in connection with the Bodleian and the Press. 
He lived among his books in his London house, where after my own de- 
parture from Oxford in 1898 I was his neighbor and constantly with him 
as in the old days at Exeter College. 

" He had a most unfavorable opinion of the study of Greek as con- 
ducted under the examination and scholarship system at Oxford. ' It is 
not Greek which they study,' he said, ' but an arbitrary and unreal creation 
of the examination system and the traditions of college tutors.' He com- 
plained that when he was professor even those more serious students among 
the undergraduates who might have profited by his teaching were by college 
directors of study kept away from his classroom, as they were in earlier 
days held back from the lectures of Max Muller. Bywater published in 
1880 a remarkable piece of research and discovery relating to the frag- 
ments of the Greek philosopher Heracleitus, which led to his election as 
corresponding member of the Boyal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He 
devoted many years to the criticism of the text of the " Ethics " and the 
"Poetics" of Aristotle, and in 1899 the Clarendon Press published his 
magnum opus, containing his recension of the text of the " Poetics " with 
an introduction, translation, and commentary. But the young college 
tutors had the power of directing their pupils ' not to waste their time ' with 
listening to this great and original investigator, and, instead, to work up 
their Greek in the examination classes of the colleges; and they exercised 
it! Such is the mischievous result of the English university dry-rot — 
the examination system. 

" Only a month ago when my friend had temporarily rallied from the 
illness which has now ended fatally, he discoursed to me in his character- 
istically cautious yet vigorous style of German (more especially Prussian) 
arrogance and intrigue and the boasted Eultur of the Germans. He said 
that the quality of their abundant work, never very high, had deteriorated 
since 1870, and contrasted their grasping and pretentious attitude at the 
International Conference of Academies in Vienna, where he represented 
the British Academy, with the charm and refinement of the leading 
Austrian delegate, Professor Suess, the geologist, now also gone from us, 
who, he declared, justified his name by the sweetness of both his nature 
and his behavior." 



